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Bank Street College of Education, founded in 1916, is a recognized leader in early childhood, 
childhood, and adolescent development and education; a pioneer in improving the quality of 
classroom education; and a national advocate for children and families. 

The mission of Bank Street College is to improve the education of children and their teachers 
by applying to the educational process all available knowledge about learning and growth, 
and by connecting teaching and learning meaningfully to the outside world. In so doing, we 
seek to strengthen not only individuals, but the community as well, including family, school, 
and the larger society in which adults and children, in all their diversity, interact and learn. 
We see in education the opportunity to build a better society. 
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BEYOND THE STORY-BOOK ENDING: 
LITERATURE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
ABOUT PARENTAL ESTRANGEMENT AND LOSS 

megan matt 



Transitions were difficult for four-year-old Aliy ah.* Requests to put toys away , 
come in from outdoor play, and sit for meals were often met with refusals, shouting, and 
even violence. At nap time she would begin by playfully testing us (three teachers and, 
occasionally, a social worker) to see how many toys she could sneak onto her cot without 
us “seeing, ’’gradually becoming louder and more disruptive until we finally approached. 
At this point, usually in tears, her body rigid, she would back away, sometimes hit or 
kick, and scream. No matter what words of comfort we offered or physical attempts to 
soothe her we made, she would scream at us in a powerful, grating voice, “Leave me!” 

At this time, Aliyah was living with an older cousin in kinship foster care, but 
had just recently been in the custody of her mother. Such trading off had already occurred 
over three times for her. In a Manhattan preschool class of fourteen three- to five-year- 
olds from low-income households, I would soon learn that this particular four-year-old 
was not alone in facing estrangement from parents and other caregivers. One boy had a 
father who was barred by court order from contacting him or his mother. Another had 
only known his grandmother as a caregiver from infancy and never saw or heard from 
his mother or father. Two girls had known their fathers when they were young but now 
barely saw them. 

“Children Need a Story” 

Like many new teachers in high-needs settings, as I taught the young 
preschoolers described above I was overwhelmed by their needs and by my obliga- 
tion to meet those needs. The children were not merely in “nontraditional” fami- 
lies. They were in flux, their families in a prolonged transition, and no-one could 
know for certain how their parental relationships would evolve over time. 

Eager to do the right thing, I searched everywhere for advice and resources 

* Names have been changed to protect the identity of individual children. 
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